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its intrinsic value, as a reliable likeness, and the work of a 
good artist, to whom the arts in America are under special 
obligation, it is rich in manifold associations, literary, 
artistic, dramatic, historical, and local, all clustering thickly 
around it. 

If this long letter, with its shadowy reminiscences, its 
rambling digressions, and its multifarious and probably not 
always correct quotations, give half as much amusement 
and gratification to you, as it did to me in writing, by the 
scenes and memories it has recalled, I shall be fully satisfied. 
I am very truly 

Your friend and servant, 

GK C. Vebplanck. 



THE HOMAGE OF SCIENCE TO ART. 

Days together in the blast 

Had the molten metals seethed, 
And the vapors that they breathed, 

Thick with globules were up cast 

Bumbling were the noises heard, 
Bright the sparkles glistened there, 
And the drops poured off the men, 

"When the glowing mass was stirred. 

"With a form that looked command, 
Reddened from the furnace-doors, 
Stood the master, 'mid its roars, 

Trusting to his signal hand. 

All the air-vents have been tried, . . 
All the chambers cleared throughout, 
And the props were set about, 

"Watched by men on every side. 

Better than a lictor's rod, 
"Was their pride to make them stand, 
When the master, waving hand, 

Shouted—" In the name of God!" 

Thrice the ringing strokes repeat, 

Out the fiery torrent sprung, 

And the sooty rafters hung 
Crackling with the scorching heat. 

By the hissing tide he stood, 
That calm master, wary-eyed, 
Giving signs on every side 

To the subject brotherhood. 

Boiling went the metal past, 
Hot the vapor's pouring fold ; 
Prom the surfeit of the mould, 

Leaped the flowing drops at last. 

Cheer on cheer had hurried press 1 
Kingly joys tho master knew, 
Soibnob had paid to Akt its due, 

And Time was heir to its success ! 
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THE. METHOD OF AKT. 

Art is a distillation. Its secret is a selection and omis- 
sion. There is a little pool in a stream by the roadside.,; 
where the water sleeps and lingers, overhung by bending, 
branches, and lit by a ray from above, which illuminates 
the very shadows with soft, wandering reflection. In 
morning and evening hours this little charmed, circle j&fts 
tranquil and as full of expectation as a maiden's heart^or 
the eye of a happy child. I went to eat my dinner: there 
at midday, and the divinity of the place had gone. Like a 
spirit at cock-crowing, when the sun reaches a certain 
angle, the Naiad of the pool departs for a season, to return 
with evening shadows, a little fainter and feebler in- express 
sion after the heat, but still beautiful with the same serious 
sweetness, which is .the spell of her enchantment, andpra- 
longation into daylight hours of the mystery of the mo/n* 
ing 4 and of night. Now Nature plainly loves this moody 
and makes costly preparation to secure it in its season, ,buif 
she cannot afford to make it perpetuaL She has too much 
else to do. There is corn to be ripened, and the sun fliust 
not always look from the east, for neighbor Weed's fanm 
inclines to the westward. The branches of the wood must 
be ventilated by winds, and the depths of the pool must be 
searched by sunshine, or the Naiad herself will .lose her 
freshness and her magnetism. : Nature has so much to pro- 
vide and accomplish, that she cannot give us anything 
to enjoy in purity in permanence, or unmixed and unal- 
loyed. The wine of original life is mingled of: so many, 
elements, that we may have variety, but we have.onlji 
begun to taste the sweet when a streak of the strong, or. 
the sour, or the bitter rises to the lips. For man is so 
small that he cannot -taste Natnfe in her completeness.- 
Only one thing at a time he can compass, and what is too 
great for his comprehension is to him as though it were 
nothing. When we are deeply impressed it is always, by 
some one element, some one characteristic, some single 
effect or expression in Nature or in man. Sometimes, a 
man is born to take larger views, to compass many of the 
virtues of the cause, but his whole is only a fragment, and 
he holds it and shows it by rejecting more than he employs. 
We are obliged to' take up Nature in detail. A horizon 
within the horizon is the circle which bounds our field of 
vision. The frame of the picture cuts off much, which, by 
relation, affects in reality the subject of the picture.' , 

Yon see a green meadow lying beside a brown moor, 
now if the edge of the canvas falls between the meadow 
and the moor, the value of both in the landscape is lost. 
So always something is lost. But we are satisfied .and 
delighted if out of the inextricable confusion of objects 
and influences we can seize' and firmly hold one quality, so 
as to- taste the savor of it and estimate its value. The 
secret of expression, of literature, of Art, is the ability to 
take out of this great brush-heap of a tangled world, a 
single thought or thing to free it from all that is extra- 
eous, that merely hangs to it mechanically or accidentally 
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to obscure it, and set it free. to exercise all its natural 
power. The secret of speech is elimination. People think 
something is added to an idea by rhetoric. Bat eloquence 
and force of language is a success in taking away all 
obstruction from an idea. A figure of rhetoric is like an 
open-door to the thing to be shown. A man perfects his 
style as he would perfect glass, not by addition, but by 
purification. He is the speaker who can keep out of the 
way of that' which he sees,<can point to it without throw- 
ing on it the shadow of his hand and personality. Expres- 
sion is a shelling off of husks, and coming at the heart of 
a matter. Of course it is simplification. The thing we 
wfehed to apprehend was scattered all abroad. We could 
not; as we say, get hold of it. So many considerations 
and relations, the whole paradox of spirit and matter 
being involved in every subject. Then comes the master 
and pushes away the rubbish, and gives us the essence. 
Striking to the centre of the object, taking hold of the 
very -life of it, he shows wherein it differs from everything 
else. Then we can follow the roots and ramifications of it 
through and round the world, and never miss them again, 
but draw them out*of every knot. For now we know the 
Sap and vital quality of that plant, and can distinguish it 
among ten thousand. The art of the master is a neglect- 
ing of all that is common to his own, and to the crowd of 
objects, and a devotion of all his power to expose the one 
virtue< by which it is itself. He will tak,e the substance, 
and leave the accidents. He will regard the saltness of 
Salt, and not its brittleness, or solubility, or transparency, 
tip form of crystallization. Whether he have to consider 
salt, or Art, or religion, he labors to get rid of confusion 
tmd secondary qualities, and to give that by which each of 
these is a unit, and' entitled to have a name by itself. The 
secret of i plastic Art is the same as that of. thought. He 
Was- wise who said the artist must paint "the gloom of 
gloom and the sunshine of sunshine." 
-c> We have heard; often enough, and have been misled by 
the hearing) that Art is not Nature. Art is not all of 
Nature, but so far as Art goes, it is one with Nature, and 
-it' only makes a different impression because we can com- 
pass- the singleness of Art, but not. the complicity of that 
■many-sided miracle, the world. True Art will depart from 
Nature only in, omission, and. that by reason of the need 
&nd' weakness of man. He is a partialis*, and must have 
his cake> which is the universe, cut into morsels, till he is 
.ftbleta handle" the Joaf and help himself. 
• Autistic power depends upon singleness of mind, upon 
•the; directness with which a man can approach objects 
and influences, so as to. take impression from them and 
'from nothing else; as the man who takes a photograph 
'will put aside intervening branches and smoke, and the fly 
ton. the lense of the camera. The feeble mind is blurred all 
■over with conflicting images. The power of a good mind 
■is, a certain chemistry, by which the great and valuable 
impression^ on its mirror burns away and destroys every- 
itbing; foreign to its own character. Greatness of thought 



and conception is an ability to shed off trifles, details, and 
exterior traits from interference with the unity of the men- 
tal picture. A feeble man paints the execution of Huss, 
but not the martyrdom; the burning, but not the endur- 
ance. The strong man paints Huss in the moment of his 
victory and testimony for the truth. The burning is a 
secondary fact, the mere background for the primary, 
which is, that death and fire are terrible to children, and 
not to men, who fear only dishonesty and dishonor. 

Look at the images of Dante, see how simple and clear 
they are, and how they go to the heart and root of every 
matter; so the great painters have grandly omitted a mul- 
titude of truths, but never one directly related to the mat- 
ter in hand. So Nature herself subordinates her facts and 
phenomena, emphasizing one, obscuring and obliterating a 
thousand. When the sunshine streams/ we can no longer 
distinguish the texture of bark, or the color of stone ; all 
things are drowned and mingled in the glory of the light. 
In nature, as in every statement, whole classes of facts 
dwindle and fade till they are omitted from notice, and in 
following nature and making the statement, we are guilty 
of no falsehood, save that of insufficiency, of a partiality 
and choice. 

Our best truth is partial, and to look at any one ob- 
ject is to omit from distinct vision all that lies beyond 
it, and all that lies between it and the seer. The power 
of representation depends on our ability to fix the eye 
and hold it from wandering till it has one distinct and 
glowing image. The artist is he who can bring his 
vision to a focus and gather scattered rays into a burning 
centre. Of course the value of his work will depend 
on the direction of his eye, on the quality of that which 
he is able to perceive; but still in small things as in 
great, his power to show, depends upon his power to sepa- 
rate. Art or expression is a mediation between the great- 
ness of nature and the narrowness of man. It is not better 
than the original, but only clearer to feeble eyes. It is a 
pointing to something which we could only reach to see by 
following the index finger, but the pointing creates noth- 
ing, improves nothing. All we can ever see or show must 
first be, and Art has sometimes been thought to be better 
than Nature, only because it labors to demonstrate that 
the real is better than the apparent, to make evident the 
superiority of what is, to wha't seems; to reveal the interior 
law and tendency, which is continually reforming and re- 
modelling the world of faces, and manners, and changing 
for each of us the aspect and companionship of air, and 

sea, and sky. B. B. 
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We are apt to entertain erroneous notions of the pleasures 
enjoyed in past ages. Fabulists have represented them as peace- 
ful, innocent and gay ; but if we look narrowly into the con- 
ditions of the savage and barbarian of the present day, and re- 
collect that these are- the states of all individuals before the 
acquisition of scientific knowledge, we shall not much or long 
regret the pretended diminution of enjoyment.by civilization. 

G. Combe. 



